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SUMMARY 


Sharply  increased  exports  and  a  small  rise  in  domestic 
mill  consumption  are  reducing  cotton  stocks  this  year. 
The  carryover  of  about  7.6  million  bales  expected  for 
August  1  Is  15  percent  below  a  year  earlier  and  only 
slightly  more  than  half  the  record  high  of  1956. 

Disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during 
the  1960-61  marketing  year  will  probably  be  around 
14.5  million  bales.  This  compares  with  disappearance 
during  the  1959-60  marketing  year  of  about  16  million 
bales.  The  decline  in  disappearance  is  expected  to  result 
from  lower  exports  and  smaller  domestic  mill 
consumption. 

Exports  of  cotton  In  1960-61  may  fall  about  a  million 
to  1-1/2  million  bales  below  the  estimated  total  of  around 


7  million  bales  this  year,  the  second  highest  export 
of  the  postwar  period.  Early  season  estimates  point 
to  larger  cotton  production  in  the  foreign  free  world 
than  the  relatively  small  16.3  million  bale  crop  of 
1959-60.  On  the  other  hand,  consumption  in  the  foreign 
free  world  is  expected  to  be  at  a  record  high,  and 
some  further  rebuilding  of  cotton  stocks  appears  likely. 


Mill  consumption  In  the  United  States  during  ±e  1960-61 
season  probably  will  be  about  8-3/4  million  bales 
compared  with  9  million  bales  this  season.  A  slight 
decline  In  mill  consumption  is  Indicated  by  the  recent 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for 
cotton  broadwoven  goods  and  by  declines  in  the  value  of 
fabric. 
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The  first  official  estimate  of  cotton  production  wili  be 
released  on  August  8.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
1960  was  estimated  on  July  8  at  about  16.3  million 
acres,  compared  with  about  15.8  million  a.  year  earlier. 
Acreage  allotments  totaled  about  200,000  acres  more 
than  for  1959  and  underplanting  of  allotments  was  less, 
particularly  in  the  Delta  and  Southeastern  States.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  U.  S.  acreage  planted  in  the  West 
in  1960  was  9.9  percent  compared  with  9.5  percent  a  year 
earlier.  The  proportion  planted  in  the  Southeast  was 
slightly  above  a  year  earlier  and  the  proportions  planted 
in  the  Southwest  and  Delta  States  were  smaller. 

The  yield  per  acre  for  cotton  in  the  United  States  has 
been  trending  upward  for  many  years.  If  the  yield  this 
season  should  be  at  the  level  indicated  by  the  trend, 
production  in  1960  would  be  about  14.7  million  bales. 
Actual  yields  usually  vary  from  the  trend  because  of 


weather,  insect,  and  other  conditions  often  cause  produc- 
tion to  be  quite  different  from  that  obtained  from  such 
a  calculation. 

The  monthly  average  14  spot  market  prices  for 
Middling  1-inch  cotton  from  August  1959  to  June  1960 
were  below  average  prices  for  the  same  months  a  year 
earlier.  The  lower  prices  reflect  the  large  supply  In 
1959-60  and  the  CCC  sales  price  for  cotton  purchased 
under  the    Choice  A  program  and  from  earlier  crops. 

During  the  1960-61  season  CCC  will  determine  mini- 
mum sales  prices  for  Choice  A  cotton  in  the  same  manner 
as  under  the  1959-60  program.  In  the  case  of  cotton  from 
prior  crops,  CCC  minimum  sales  prices  will  be 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1959-60  except 
that  the  110  percent  factor  will  be  115  percent.  Details 
of  the  CCC  minimum  sales  prices  are  shown  on  page  14. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


Carryover  of  Cotton  Smaller 

The  carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1, 1960  is  estimated 
at  about  7.6  million  bales,  about  1.3  million  bales  smaller 
than  that  of  1959  and  the  smallest  since  1953.  The 
carryover  increased  steadily  from  about  2.3  million 
bales  In  1951  to  a  record  high  of  14.5  million  bales  on 
August  1,  1956.  It  has  declined  since,  and  on  August  1, 
1960  probably  will  be  about  48  percent  below  the  alltime 
high.  (See  figure  1.) 


MIL.  1 
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n 
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i 

1951           1954          1957          1960  1963 

Figure  1 


Disappearance  of  cotton  during  the  1960-61  marketing 
year  (August  1,  1960  through  July  31,  1961)  probably 
will  be  about  14.5  million  bales,  approximately  1.5  mil- 
lion bales  smaller  than  that  of  1959-60.  Both  domestic 
mill  consumption  and  exports  are  expected  to  decline 
from  the  1959-60  levels. 

Official  estimates  of  production  in  1960-61  will  not 
be  available  until  August.  However,  If  yields  per  planted 
acre  for  the  I960  crop  approximate  those  indicated  by 
trend  yields  and  disappearance  is  as  estimated  above 
(see  page  12  ),  the  carryover  on  August  1,  1961  will  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  1960. 


Stocks  of  Cotton  Held 
by  CCC  Decline 

Stocks  of  cotton  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (owned  and  held  as  collateral  against 
outstanding  price  support  loans)  totaled  about  5  million 
bales  as  of  July  15.  These  stocks  compare  with  about 
7  million  bales  held  by  CCC  a  year  earlier  and  about 
3.1  million  held  approximately  2  years  earlier.  On 
August  1,  1959  CCC  held  7,043,000  bales  of  the  total 
carryover  of  8,881,000  bales.  This  left  approximately 
1.8  million  bales  in  commercial  channels.  Th  e  data 
for  the  current  season  indicate  that  around  2.5  million 
bales  will  be  held  in  commercial  channels  on  August  1, 
1960.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  almost  40  percent  In  the 
stocks  held  In  commercial  channels,  even  though  the 
total  carryover  is  declining  about  15  percent. 

The  proportion  of  cotton  held  by  CCC  which  is  owned 
by  the  Corporation  is  much  larger  than  it  was  a  year 
earlier.  Upland  cotton  owned  by  CCC  on  July  15,  1960 
was  about  5  million  bales.  This  compares  with  about 
1  million  bales  approximately  a  year  earlier.  (See 
table  24.)  The  reason  for  this  is  the  change  in  the 
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price  support  program  between  the  2  years.  In  1958-59 
CCC  price  support  operations  were  made  through  non- 
recourse loan  programs.  During  the  current  season 
price  support  operations  were  conducted  principally 
through  a  purchase  program  and  only  partially  through 
a  non-recourse  loan  program,  as  stipulated  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  Loans  were  made  at  rates 
generally  below  market  prices  and  accordingly  most  of 
the  cotton  that  went  under  loan  was  redeemed.  In  1960-61 
the  same  type  of  program  will  be  used  as  in  the  current 
season.  In  the  1961-62  and  subsequent  seasons  the  law 
calls  for  a  return  to  the  method  of  supporting  the  prices 
for  cotton  existing  prior  to  the  1959-60  season. 


Mill  Consumption  in  the 
1959-60  Marketing  Year 


Consumption  of  cotton  during  the  1959-60  marketing 
year  is  expected  to  total  about  9  million  bales.  Consump- 
tion from  August  I,  1959  through  July  2,  1960  was 
8.5  million  bales,  compared  with  about  8.0  million 
during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  rate  of  consumption  per  working  day 
during  each  month  of  the  current  season  except  September 
has  indicated  a  total  of  about  9  million  bales  for  the 
season.  In  order  to  analyze  these  rates  for  an  indi- 
cation of  consumption  for  the  total  season,  itls  necessary 
to  adjust  them  for  seasonal  variations.  These  seasonal 
variations  are  caused  by  varying  holidays,  vacation 
plans,  ordering  customs,  etc.  Using  Census  data  on  the 
average  consumption  of  cotton  per  working  day  through 
December  1959,  a  seasonal  index  of  the  monthly  rates 
of  mill  consumption  was  computed.  The  seasonal  pattern 
has  been  quite  regular  for  several  years  and  adjustment 
of  actual  rates  of  consumption  smooths  out  some  of 
the  violent  fluctuations  that  are  due  to  seasonal 
variations.  (See  figure  2.)  The  seasonal  Index  has  shown 
some  tendency  to  change  over  the  years.  The  rate  of 
consumption  during  August  has  tended  to  be  seasonally 
higher  in  later  years  than  In  earlier  years  and  recent 
rates  In  October  show  about  the  same  normal  rate  of 
consumption  as  February,  the  peak  month  in  earlier 
years.  December  has  continued  to  show  a  dip,  probably 
because  of  the  holidays,  and  July  continues  to  show 
the  lowest  rate  of  the  year,  probably  because  of  vacations. 
(See  table  13.) 


Stock-Unfilled  Order 
Ratio  Increases 

The  seasonally  adjusted  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled 
orders  for  cotton  broadwoven  goods  at  the  end  of  May  was 
0.25,  compared  with  0.24  at  the  end  of  April.  This  was 
the  third  successive  increase  from  the  low  of  0.19  of 
January  and  February.  Prior  to  March  1960  the  stock- 
unfilled  order  ratio  had  declined  fairly  steadily  from 
February  1958  when  it  stood  at  0.70.  The  May  ratio  still 
was  well  below  the  post- World  War  II  average  of  0.40. 
(See  table  1.) 

A  change  in  this  ratio  usually  is  followed  by  a  change 
In  cotton  consumption  in  the  opposite  direction  several 
months  later.  In  other  words,  an  increase  in  the  ratio 
usually  is  followed  by  a  decrease  in  consumption  and  vice 
versa. 

Domestic  Mill  Consumption 
Expected  to  Decline  in  1960-61 

The  increase  in  the  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders 
can  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  a  slight  decline  in 
mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  1960-61.  Another  indi- 
cator of  a  decline  in  mill  consumption  is  the  decrease 
since  February  in  the  value  of  the  amount  of  fabric 
made  from  a  pound  of  cotton  (average  of  20  construc- 
tions). Again,  declines  in  the  value  of  fabric  are  Indi- 
cative of  declines  in  mill  consumption  of  cotton  In  the 
near  future.  The  average  value  of  fabric  in  June  was 
1.36  cents  below  the  value  in  February  and  the  average 
mill  margin  was  1.33  cents  smaller.  Both  the  value  and 
the  mill  margin  were  above  those  of  June  1959.  (See 
table  2.) 

Imports  of  textiles  in  1959  were  at  a  record  high  equiva- 
lent to  about  350,000  bales.  Imports  have  continued  to 
Increase  during  the  current  year  as  indicated  by  large 
fabric  imports  during  the  first  3  months  of  I960, 
(  see  below  ).,  Although  data  for  all  cotton  textile  imports 
during  th«6e  3  months  are  not  yet  available,  the  large 
imports  of  fabric  indicate  continued  high  imports  of  all 
kinds  of  cotton  textiles. 

The  decline  In  consumption  of  cotton  is  expected  to  be 
relatively  small  because  consumer  Income  Is  expected 
to  remain  high  and  the  population  is  increasing.  Total 
consumption  for  1960-61  Is  expected  to  be  about  8-3/4 
million  bales,  about  1/4  million  below  the  estimate 
for  1959-60. 

Imports  of  Cotton  Cloth 
Increase 

Imports  of  cotton  cloth  from  January  1  through  March 
1960  totaled  about  119.9  million  square  yards.  This 
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Table  1. — Ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders:  Cotton  broadwoven  goods  at  cotton  mills, 
seasonally  adjusted,  January  1950  to  date 


1960 


End  * 
of  ■ 
month  : 

January      :    February  : 

March 

April 

:  May 

:  June 

:  July 

( 

1950  : 

f 

0.17 

0.14 

0.18 

0.20 

0.19 

0.20 

0.15 

1951  : 

.11 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.18 

.30 

.49 

1952  : 

.76 

.81 

.78 

.76 

.70 

.48 

.41 

*953  : 

.32 

.27 

.30 

.24 

.23 

.24 

.25 

1954  i 

.60 

.57 

.54 

.58 

.49 

.51 

.52 

1955  i 

.37 

.38 

.38 

.37 

.37 

.35 

.32 

1956 

.24 

.23 

.27 

.28 

.33 

.41 

.46 

1957 

.57 

.58 

.56 

.58 

.54 

.56 

.59 

1958 

.64 

.70 

.69 

.67 

.69 

.65 

.55 

1959 

.41 

.33 

.29 

.25 

.22 

.21 

.21 

1960 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.24 

.25 

:  August 

September  : 

October 

Novembe  r 

:  December 

:  Average 

1950 

:  0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

0.13 

0.12 

0.15 

1951 

:  .59 

.70 

.74 

.64 

.60 

.40 

1952 

:  .37 

.34 

.33 

.32 

.31 

.53 

1953 

:  .28 

.37 

.42 

.50 

.58 

.33 

1954 

:  .53 

.44 

.47 

48 

41 

51 

1955 

:  .27 

.26 

.26 

.25 

.32 

1956 

:  .50 

.50 

.42 

.50 

.54 

.39 

1957 

:  .60 

.60 

.66 

.61 

.59 

.59 

1958 

:  .56 

.55 

.52 

.48 

.44 

.60 

1959 

:  M 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.21 

.25 

Computed  from  records  of  The  American  Cotton    Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 


compares  with  36.5  million  square  yards  for  the  same 
months  of  1959.  Imports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1960 
were  also  larger  than  the  102.8  million  square  yards 
imported  during  the  last  quarter  of  1959.  (See  table  3.) 


months  of  1959.  In  general,  exports  during  January- 
April  I960  were  below  those  of  the  same  months  2  yeers 
earlier.  The  total  for  January-April  1958  was  188.7 
million  square  yards.  (See  table  4.) 


Exports  of  Cotton  Fabrics 
Increase 

Exports  of  cotton  fabrics  for  the  first  4  months  of  1960 
were  about  163.8  million  square  yards  compared  with 
156.3  million  a  year  earlier.  Exports  have  been  larger 
during  each  month  of  1960  than  during  the  corresponding 


Exports  Under  the  Cotton  Products 
Export  Program  Larger 

Exports  of  cotton  products  under  the  cotton  products 
export  program  from  August  1,  1959  through  June  1960 
were  about  195.1  million  pounds,  compared  with  184.7 
million  pounds  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  How- 
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RATE  OF  MILL  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON 

THOUS.  BALES*" 


1946 


1950 


1955 


1960 


MONTHLY  DATA 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


*DA/LY  RATE 

N  EG.  7706-60  (2)     AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


FIGURE  2 

Table  2. — Unfinished  cloth  prices,  cotton  prices,  and  mill  margins  on 
20  selected  constructions,  United  States  .January  1960  to  date 


Month 


Cloth  prices  1/ 


Cotton  prices  2/ 


Mill  margins  3/ 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Cents 

66.85 
67.12 
66.87 
66.32 
65.73 
65.76 


Cents 

33.18 
32.94 
32.75 
32.89 
32.96 
32.91 


Cents 

33.67 
34.18 
34.12 
33.43 
32.77 
32.85 


1/  Average  wholesale  price  for  20  selected  constructions.  Prices  per  yard  are  converted  to  the  approximate 
value  of  cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton. 

2/  Average  monthly  price  based  on  landed  quotations  (Group  201  mill  points)  for  four  growths  -  Southeastern, 
Memphis^  Territory,  Texas-Oklahoma  and  California. 

3/  Difference  between  cloth  prices  and  prices  for  the  average  qualities  of  cotton  used  in  the  20  constructions. 
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Table  3.--Imports  of  cotton  cloth,  by  months,  January  1958  to  date 
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:                1958  : 

1959  : 

1960  1/ 

Month 

.    Monthly      .   Cumulative  . 

Monthly    .Cumulative  ' 

Monthly      .  Cumulative 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil 

MU. 

MU. 

Mil 
ivlii  » 

sq.  yd. 

sq.  yd. 

sq.  yd. 

sq.  yd. 

sq.  yd. 

sq.  yd. 

January 

13.2 

13.2 

9.1 

9.1 

38.5 

00.0 

February 

11.2 

24.4 

14.2 

23.3 

41.5 

80.0 

March 

10.2 

34.6 

13.2 

36.5 

39.9 

119.9 

April 

9.2 

43.8 

12.3 

48.8 

May 

14.7 

58.5 

16.3 

63.1 

June 

13.6 

72.1 

16.6 

81.7 

July 

15.2 

87.3 

18.3 

100.0 

August 

•  10.4 

97.7 

17.2 

117.2 

September 

11.4 

109.1 

20.3 

137.5 

October 

8.1 

117.2 

27.7 

165.2 

November 

•  14.5 

131.7 

33.8 

199.0 

December 

:  9.5 

141.2 

41.3 

240.3 

1/  Preliminary. 
Bureau  of  the  Census 


ever,  exports  under  the  classes  covering  yarn,  gray 
fabrics,  and  finished  fabrics  were  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier.  Exports  under  the  other  classes  of  products  were 
generally  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Exports  under 
Class  C,  sliver  laps,  etc.  were  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier  but  in  both  years  exports  under  this  class  were 
quite  insignificant.  In  general,  exports  of  yarn  and  fabrics 
declined  while  exports  of  the  more  highly  fabricated 
litems  and  mill  waste  increased.  (See  table  14.) 


Exports  have  been  large  during  every  month  since 
October  1959.  The  1.1  million  bale  total  for  January 
was  the  largest  «of  any  January  since  1915.  It  marked 
the  first  month  in  which  over  1  million  bales  of  cotton 
were  shipped  since  January  1939.  Since  October  1959 
exports  have  been  above  600,000  bales  each  month.  Such 
a  rate  of  exports  has  not  been  attained  since  the 
1956-57  marketing  year  when  7.6  million  bales  of  cotton 
were  exported.  (See  table  15.) 


Exports  of  Cotton  During 
Current  Season  Large 

Exports  of  cotton  from  August  1,  1959  to  May  1960 
totaled  about  6.0  million  bales,  compared  with  about 
2.4  million  bales  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
Export  registrations  under  the  payment- in-kind  program 
totaled  about  7  million  bales  as  of  July  15.  Cotton 
covered  by  these  registrations  must  be  shipped  before 
August  1,  1960. 


Exports  of  Cotton  from 
U.  S.  to  Continue 
Relatively  Large 

Exports  of  cotton  from  ±e  United  States  in  the  1960-61 
marketing  year  probably  will  be  around  5.5  to  6  million 
bales.  This  will  be  about  1  to  1-1/2  million  bales 
smaller   than   exports   during  the  preceding  season. 

From  1952-53  through  1955-56  annual  exports  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States  were  below  4  million  bales. 
Starting  with  1956-57  the  United  States  has  followed  the 
policy  of  making  export  prices  for  cotton  competitive 
with  prices  for  other  growths  of  cotton  In  international 
markets.  As  a  result,  the  level  of  United  States  cotton 
exports  has  increased,  and  lni9S9-60  was  the  highest  of 
the  postwar  period  except  for  1956-57.  Despite  the  very 
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Table  4. —  Exports  of  cotton  cloth  from  United  States,  by  months, 
January  1958  to  date 


Month 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1/ 

: 

Monthly 

: 

Cumulative 

Monthly 

: 

.  Cumulative 

Monthly  \ 

Cumulative 

j  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:    sq.  yd. 

sq.  yd. 

sq.  yd. 

sq.  yd. 

sq.  yd. 

sq.  yd. 

January 

40.8 

40.8 

42.5 

42.5 

47.5 

47.5 

February 

45.2 

86.0 

34.1 

76.6 

38.7 

86.2 

March 

45.0 

131.1 

41.7 

118.3 

42.1 

128.3 

April 

57.7 

188.7 

38.0 

156.3 

35.5 

163.8 

May 

:  46.8 

235.5 

39.9 

196.2 

June 

37.4 

272.9 

42.9 

239.1 

July 

29.2 

302.1 

33.1 

272.2 

August 

43.5 

345.6 

38.2 

310.4 

September 

39.1 

384.7 

37.1 

347.5 

October  : 

41.6 

426.3 

44.8 

392.3 

November  ; 

38.7 

465.0 

37.4 

429.7 

December  : 

38.0 

503.0 

44.7 

474.4 

1/  Preliminary. 
Bureau  of  the  Census 


large  exports  of  1959-60,  the  ending  carryover  in  the 
foreign  free  world  only  increased  about  0.4  million 
bales.  This  was  less  than  would  normally  be  expected 
in  view  of  record  foreign  consumption  and  relatively 
low  prices  for  cotton  in  international  markets.  In  the 
preceding  season,  stocks  declined  about  1.1  million  bales. 

During  the  1960-61  season,  cotton  consumption  in  the 
foreign  free  world  is  expected  to  increase  slightly  above 
the  record  high  of  1959-60.  It  also  appears  likely  that 
stocks  of  cotton  abroad  will  Increase  slightly  during  the 
1960-61  season,  adding  to  the  demand  for  United  States 
cotton  exports.  Even  though  foreign  free  world  cotton 
production  probably  will  increase  from  the  unusually 
low  level  of  1959-60,  exports  from  the  United  States 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  5.5  to  6  million  bale  level. 

Information  is  not  yet  available  with  which  to  esti- 
mate accurately  foreign  free  world  cotton  production  in 
1960-61.  Eor  several  years,  acreage  planted  to  cotton  has 
oscillated  around  46  million  acres.  Yields  averaged 
around  180  pounds  per  acre  in  1957  and  1958,  but  in 
1959  dropped  to  about  173  pounds.  An  increase  in  yields 


to  about  180  pounds  and  a  slight  increase  in  acreage 
over  1959  would  cause  cotton  production  in  the  foreign 
free  world  to  increase  about  1  million  bales. 

As  the  season  progresses,  more  accurate  information 
on  production  and  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  foreign 
free  world  will  become  available,  and  more  accurate 
estimates  of  U.  S.  cotton  exports  can  be  made.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  supply  and  disappearance  of  cotton  in  the 
foreign  free  world  for  the  past  5  years  is  shown 
below.  (See  table  5.) 

Registrations  for  Export 
in  1960-61  Large 

Registrations  for  export  in  the  1960-61  marketing 
year  started  in  the  week  ending  April  29,  1960.  Through 
July  15  about  689,000  bales  had  been  registered.  (See 
tables  6  and  17.)  This  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
registrations  to  approximately  the  same  date  a  year 
earlier  (July  10,  1959)  when  740,087  bales  had  been 
registered  for  export  during  the  1959-60  marketing 
year. 
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Table  5.--Cotton:  Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign 
Tree  world,  1955-56  to  date 


Item  : 

1955-56 

:  1956-57 

:     1957-58  : 

1958-59  2/ 

:      1959-60  3/ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bale  S 

bales 

Starting  carryover 

9.8 

8.1 

9.6 

10.1 

9.0 

Production 

16.3 

15.9 

16.8 

17.3 

16.3 

Imports  from  United  States 

2.2 

7.6 

5.7 

2.8 

7.0 

Total  supply 

28.3 

31.6 

no  1 

61.1 

OU.Z 

Consumption 

:  19.3 

21.0 

20 .4 

20.2 

21.5 

Exports  to  United  States,  net 

exports  to  communist 

countries,  and  destroyed 

:  .9 

1.0 

1/  1.6 

1.0 

1.4 

Total  disappearance 

:  20.2 

22.0 

22.0 

21.2 

22.9 

Ending  carryover 

:  8.1 

9.6 

10.1 

9.0 

9.4 

1/  Includes  0.1  million  bales  to  correct  for  rounding  of  figures.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Estimated. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  6.--  Registrations  under  cotton  export  program:  Payment- in- kind 


Date  : 

Number 
registered 

:    Cumulative  : 
:          from  : 
:  April  25,  1960  : 

Date 

Number 
registered 

:  Cumulative 

:  from 

:  April  25,  19t>0 

1960  : 

Bales 

Bales  : 

1960 

Bales 

Bales 

April  25-April  29  : 

58,882 

58,882  \ 

June    4- June 

10 

75,166 

343,605 

April  30-May     6  : 

25,493 

84,375  ; 

June  11- June 

17 

84,665 

428,270 

June  18- June 

24 

77,367 

505,637 

May     7-May  13 

28,917 

113,292 

June  25- July 

1 

47,344 

552,981 

May  14-May  20 

34,913 

148,205 

608,831 

May  21-May  27 

i  65,012 

213,217 

:  July    2- July 

8 

55,850 

May  28- June  3 

;  55,222 

268,439 

:  July    9- July 

15 

80,219 

689,050 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Government  Financing  of 
Cotton  Exports  Smaller 

Funds  made  available  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  finance  exports  of  cotton  during  the  1959-60  fiscal 
year  were  about  $155.9  million  and  covered  approx- 
imately 1.3  million  bales.  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
such  funds  totaled  about  $254.3  million  and  covered 
about  1.9  million  bales.  Exports  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  Export-Import  Bank  loans  in  1959-60 
were  smaller  than  in  1958-59. 

Funds  now  authorized  for  use  during  the  1960-61 
fiscal  year  amount  to  about  $175.2  million  and  probably 
will  cover  about  1.4  million  bales.  Additional  authori- 
zations may  be  issued  later  during  the  fiscal  year  and 
it  Is  also  possible  that  some  authorizations  already 
issued  may  be  cancelled  or  carried  over  Into  later 
fiscal  years.  (See  table  7^ 

Exports  of  cotton  under  barter  from  July  1,  1959 
tiirough  May  31,  1960  were  about  104,800  bales.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  a  year  earlier  such  exports  were 
approximately  365,700  bales. 


Foreign  Prices  for  Cotton  Steady 

In  general,  prices  for  cotton  landed  In  Europe  showed 
relatively  minor  variations  over  the  past  several  months. 
For  example,  monthly  c.i.f.  prices  for  U.  S.  Middling 
1-inch  cotton  at  Liverpool  has  varied  between  26.39 
and  27.16  cents  from  January  through  June  1960.  Other 
United  States  qualities  have  shown  about  the  same  rela- 
tive magnitude  of  variation.  United  States  growths  in 
European  markets  have  continued  to  sell  at  prices 
competitive  with  foreign  growths  In  recent  months. 
(See  tables  18  and  19.) 

Comparison  of  foreign  spot  market  prices  with  United 
States  average  spot  export  prices  show  the  same  kind 
of  relative  variation.  Prices  for  United  States  cotton 
generally  have  been  below  those  for  comparable  quali- 
ties of  foreign  growths.  (See  table  20.) 


Acreage  planted  to  Cotton  Larger 

The  acreage  planted  to  cotton  In  1960  Is  estimated  at 
about  16.3  million  acres.  This  compares  with  15.8  mil- 
lion acres  In  1959  and  is  the  largest  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  since  1956.  (See  table  21.) 


The  planted  acreage  increased  in  each  region  of  the 
Cotton  Belt.  The  largest  increase  occurred  in  the  West 
(California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada),  up 
about  7.8  percent  from  1959.  Increases  in  other  regions 
were  less  than  4  percent.  Of  the  total  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  in  1960  about  9.9  percent  is  in  the  West 
compared  with  9.5  percent  a  year  earlier.  The  propor- 
tion planted  in  the  Southeast  is  slightly  above  a  year 
earlier  and  the  proportions  in  the  Southwest  and  In 
the  Delta  States  are  smaller. 

Acreage  planted  to  cotton  was  about  93  percent  of 
the  acreage  allotted  for  both  upland  and  extra-long 
staple  cotton.  Under-planting  of  the  allotments  was 
smallest  in  the  West  where  practically  all  of  the 
allotted  acreage  was  planted.  The  largest  under-planting 
occurred  in  the  Southeast  where  only  85  percent  of  the 
allotments  were  planted.  In  the  Southwest  and  Delta 
States  about  94  percent  of  the  allotments  were  planted. 
(See  table  8.) 

In  1959  much  the  same  kind  of  picture  was  apparent 
with  large  under-planting  occurring  in  the  Southeast. 
However,  underplanting  in  the  Southwest  and  Delta  States 
was  slightly  larger  in  1959  than  In  1960. 


Yield  Per  Acre 
Trending  Upward 

Yield  per  acre  In  the  United  States  has  been  trending 
upward  In  the  post-World  War  II  period.  As  a  measure 
of  this  trend,  centered  9-year  moving  averages  have 
been  computed.  (See  figure  3.) 


COTTON  YIELDS  PER  ACRE 


LB. 


400 


200 


 Average  yield- 


Actual  yield 


i    I    i    I  L 


1    I    I  I 


1950 


1955 


1960 


.  DiniTitKT  OF  ASIKkM.TUBf 


Figure  3 


Because  9-year  centered  averages  are  used,  the  last 
year  for  which  the  trend  value  can  be  computed  is  1955. 
Analyses  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  this  trend  over  the 
5  years  preceding  1955  indicate  an  average  Increase  of 
about  17.4  pounds  per  year.  Assuming  that  this  rate  of 
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Increase  continued,  the  9-year  centered  moving  average 
for  1960  would  be  about  460  pounds.  The  1959  average 
yield  per  harvested  acre  was  462  pounds.  (See  table  23.) 

Data  t>n  yield  per  planted  acre  are  not  available  for  years 
before  1944.  However,  the  same  type  of  analysis  applied 
to  planted  acres  as  to  harvested  acres  shows  the  same 


kind  of  trend.  For  1955  the  9-year  centered  moving 
average  for  the  United  States  was  350  pounds.  The 
average  annual  increase  over  the  preceding  5  years  was 
about  15.8  pounds  per  acre.  If  the  average  rate  of  increase 
in  this  trend  should  prevail  in  1960,  the  trend  value  for 
1960  would  be  about  429  pounds  per  acre.  This  compares 
with  a  yield  in  1959  of  441  pounds  per  planted  acre. 


Table  7.— Special  programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  financing  cotton 
exports:  Fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1958, 


1959  and  1960  1/ 

1958- 

■59  ! 

1959- 

-60  \ 

1960-61  2/ 

Program  ; 

Value  : 

Quantity  : 

Value  : 

Quantity  : 

Value       :  Quantity 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

dol. 

bales  3/_ 

dol. 

bales  ZJ_ 

dol. 

bales  3/ 

Mutual  Security  Act 

106.2 

0.8 

36.0 

0.3 

55.9 

0.5 

Export- Import  Bank 

49.2 

.4 

36.0 

.3 

40.0 

.3 

Public  Law  480 

Title  1 

98.9 

.7 

82,5 

.7 

5/  79.4 

.6 

Title  II 

1.3 

a 

1.4 

1/ 

Total 

:  254.3 

1.9 

155.9 

1.3 

175.2 

1.4 

1/ Authorized  for  delivery,  shipments  and  disbursements. 
5/  Incomplete,  data  to  July  14,  only. 
3/  Running  bales  partly  estimated. 
4/  Less  than  50,000  bales. 

5/  Excludes  agreements  with  Chile  amounting  to  about  1.7  million  dollars  for  which  authorizations  have  not  been 
made. 

Table  8. --Cotton:  Total  allotments,  acreage  planted  and  percentages, 
by  regions,  1959  and  1960 


Item  . 

West 

\  Southwest 

\  Delta 

\  Southeast 

United 
States 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Allotted  acreage  ' 
1959  : 
1960 

1,515 
1,619 

8,068 
8,163 

4,701 
4,702 

3,115 
3,109 

17,399 
17.S93 

Planted  acreage 
1959 
J960 

Percent  planted 
1959 
1960 

1,497 

7,435 
7,620 

4,329 
4,431 

2,555 
2,641 

15,816 
16,306 

\  Pet. 

;  99 
:  ioo 

Pet. 

92 

93 

Pet. 

92 

94 

Pet. 

82 

85 

Pet. 
91 

93 

Computed  from  reports  of 


the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  and  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS. 
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Regional  analyses  Indicate thatthe  I960yields  indicated 
by  the  trends  for  the  Western  and  Southeastern  States 
would  be  higher  than  the  yields  for  1959.  The  yields  per 
planted  acre  in  1959  in  these  two  regions  were  948  and 
376  pounds,  respectively.  The  projections  of  the  trend 
values  for  1960  are  970  and  395  pounds.  For  the  South- 
western and  Delta  States  the  projections  are  smaller 
than  actual  yields  in  1959.  The  projections  of  the  trend 
values  for  1960  are  294  and  493  pounds  and  the  actual 
yields  in  1959  were  310  and  529  pounds,  respectively. 
Of  course,  weather,  insect,  and  other  conditions  cause 
actual  yields  to  vary,  sometimes  sharply,  from  yields 
obtained  by  trend  projections.  It  is  not  possible  to  fore- 
cast production  in  any  one  year  by  this  method.  Such 
projections  do,  however,  indicate  whether  yields  in  any 
given  year  are  relatively  high  or  low  with  respect  to 
recent  history.  For  example,  the  use  of  the  trend  yields 
explained  above  applied  to  the  planted  acreage  for  1960 
gives  a  production  projection  of  about  14.7  million  bales. 
However,  a  variation  of  16  pounds  from  the  trend  yield 
in  the  Southwestern  region  alone  could  change  such 
projected  production  by  about  a  quarter  million  bales. 
The  16  pounds  is  the  difference  between  the  projected 
trend  for  1960  and  ±e  actual  yield  per  planted  acre 
In  1959. 


Market  Prices  Lower 


The  monthly  average  14  spot  market  price  for  Middling 
1-inch  cotton  from  August  1959  through  June  1960  were 
more  than  2  cents  per  pound  below  the  averages  for  the 
same  months  a  year  earlier.  The  greatest  difference 
was  3.14  cents  in  November.  (See  table  9.) 

The  14  spot  market  prices  in  1959-60  reflect  the 
relatively  large  supply  and  the  CCC  resale  price  for 
cotton  purchased  under  the  Choice  A  program  and  from 
earlier  crops.  The  CCC's  minimum  sale  price  by  local 
sales  agencies  during  the  1959-60  season  was  110  per- 
cent of  the  Choice  B  loan  rate  plus  carrying  charges. 
For  sales  by  the  New  Orleans  CSS  commodity  office  the 
minimum  sale  price  was  not  less  than  the  higher  of 
(1)  110  percent  of  the  Choice  B  support  price  plus 
carrying  charges  or  (2)  the  market  price  as  determined 
by  CCC. 

The  minimum  sales  price  of  local  sales  agents  for 
Choice  A  cotton  during  the  1960-61  season  will  be  110 


percent  of  the  Choice  B  Loan  rate  plus  carrying  charges. 
The  New  Orleans  commodity  office  will  sell  1960 
Choice  A  cotton  at  not  less  than  the. higher  of  (1)  110 
percent  of  the  Choice  B  loan  rate  plus  carrying  charges 
or  (2)  the  market  price  as  determined  by  CCC.  CCC 
has  announced  that  carrying  charges  for  the  1960-61 
season  are  larger  than  those  for  the  1959-60  season  for 
all  months  after  October.  From  November  through 
July  the  carrying  charges  during  the  1959-60  season 
were  0.15  cent  per  pound  per  month;  for  the  1960-61 
season  they  will  be  0.20  cent  per  pound  per  month.  The 
carrying  charge  for  October  in  both  years  is  0.10 
cent  per  pound.  CCC  will  sell  old  crop  cotton  at  not  less 
than  the  higher  of  115  percent  of  the  Choice  B  loan 
rate  plus  carrying  charges  or  the  market  price  as 
determined  by  CCC.  The  Choice  B  loan  rate  for  Mid- 
dling 1-inch  cotton  at  average  location  for  the  1960 
crop  is  26.63  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  28.40 
cents  per  pound  for  the  1959  crop. 

Parity  Price  for  Cotton  Declines 

The  July  parity  price  for  upland  cotton, 
based  on  Information  reported  for  mid-June  1960, 
was  38.63  cents  per  pound.  This  was  the  same  as  the 
parity  price  for  February  and  March.  However,  April, 
May,  and  June  parity  prices  were  higher.  The  Increases 
and  declines  in  the  parity  price  were  caused  by  vari- 
ations in  the  parity  index  which  increased  from  299 
(1910-14-100)  in  mid-January  to  a  high  of  302  In  mid- 
April  and  then  declined  to  299  in  mid-June.  The  parity 
price  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  adjusted  base 
price  for  upland  cotton  by  the  parity  index  for  each 
month.  The  present  adjusted  base  price  for  computing 
the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  of  12.92  cents  per- 
pound  is  subject  to  revision  In  the  remainder  of  1960. 

The  parity  price  for  the  same  months  of  1959  were 
all  well  below  those  of  1960.    From  February  to  July 
1959  they  varied  from  a  low  of  37,87  cents  per  pound-  | 
in   Msrob  te  a  high  of  38.18  cents  per  pound  in 
June.  (See  table  10.) 
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Table  9. — Cotton,  American  upland:  Monthly  average  14-spot 
market  prices,  Middling  1-inch,  August  1958  to  date 


Month 

1958-59 

1959-60 

Month 

1958-59 

1959-60 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

'     per  pound 

per  pound  : 

per  pound 

per  pound 

August 

:  34.83 

31.95 

February 

:  34.28 

32.01 

September 

34.70 

31.77 

:  March 

:  34.37 

32.04 

October 

:  34.75 

31.66 

:  April 

:  34.56 

32.10 

November 

:  34.75 

31.61 

May 

:  34.62 

32.18 

December 

:  34.41 

31.78 

:  June 

:  34.52 

32.24 

January  ■ 

!  34.31 

31.91 

Table  10.--Cotton:   Parity  price  per  pound,  by  months, 
January  1959,  to  date 


Year  and  Month 


Parity 
price 
for  1/ 

1959 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

1960 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Price  per  pound 


Cents 


38.00 
37.87 
38.00 
38.12 
38.18 
38.05 
38.05 
37.93 
37.93 
37.80 
37.93 
37.93 


38.63 
38.63 
38.76 
39.02 
38.89 
38.63 


1  /  Parity  price  for  the  month  is  based  on  information 
collected  about  the  middle  of  the  preceding  month. 
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World  Production  of  Manmade  Fibers  Increases 

World  production  of  manmade  fibers  was  equivalent 
to  about  20.4  million  bales  of  cotton  in  1959.  1/  This 
was  a  record  high  and  compares  with  the  previous 
record  of  18.6  million  bales  in  1957.    Production  in 

1958  was  equivalent  to  about  17.5  million  bales.  Of 
the  1959  total,  the  equivalent  of  about  6.5  million  bales 
was  produced  in  the  United  States.  (See  table  25  and 
Figure  4.) 

Production  of  noncellulosic  fibers  in  the  world  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  in  recent  years,  1.3  billion 
pounds  in  1959.  Slightly  more  tha  n  one-half  was 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Although  production 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  steadily,  it  has  not 
risen  as  rapidly  as  in  other  countries.  For  example, 
U.  S.  production  in  1950  was  122.4  million  pounds  and 
production  abroad  was  only  30.6  million  pounds. 

Production  of  rayon  and  acetate  in  the  United  States 
has  actually  declined  from  the  peak  of  1951.  Production 
in  other  countries  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase 
rather  steadily.  Production  of  rayonand  acetate  abroad  in 

1959  was  about  4.4  billion  pounds  and  the  world  total 
was  about  5.6  billion  pounds.  In  1951  the  two  figures 
were  2.7  billion  and  4.0  billion  pounds,  respectively. 
Production  abroad  of  staple  fiber  and  high  tenacity  rayon 
has  tended  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  have  regular 
and  intermediate  filament  yarn.  (See  table  25.) 

1/  Cotton  equivalent  was  computed  as  indicated  in 
the  article  entitled  "Textile  Fiber  Consumption  in 
Cotton  Equivalent  Pounds, "  Franls  Lowenstein  and  Martin 
S.  Simon;  TheCotton  Situation,  CS- 173,  November  1957. 
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UNITED  STATES  DOMESTIC  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 

By 

Frank  Lowenstein  and  James  R.  Donald 


U.  S.  COTTON  CONSUMPTION, 
PER  CAPITA 
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*  MILL  CONSUMPTION  LESS  COTTON  EQUIVALENT  OF  TRADE  BALANCE  IN  COTTON  TEXTILES. 


U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  7961-60(7)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


FIGURE  5 


The  Indicator  used  over  the  years  for  domestic  cotton 
consumption  has  been  pounds  of  fiber  consumed  by  textile, 
mills.  But  mill  consumption  of  the  raw  cotton  fiber 
is  only  an  approximate  indicator  of  cotton  manufactures 
available  for  domestic  use  since  it  does  not  allow  for 
exports  and  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts. In  the  May  1960  Issue  of  The  Cotton  Situation, 
an  article  by  Lowenstein  and  Wittmann  gave  quantitative 
measures  of  the  United  States  foreign  trade  in  cotton 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Adjustment  of  mill  consump- 
tion figures  by  these  data  permit  the  estimation  of 
the  amount  of  raw  cotton  processed  in  cotton  manufactures 
available  for  domestic  use.  This  Is  hereafter  designated 
as  "domestic  consumption." 

The  balance  of  trade  in  cotton  textiles — the  axceas 


of  exports  over  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  converted 
to  pounds  of  raw  cotton — varied  widely  from  year  to 
year.  These  variations  resulted  from  fluctuations  in 
both  exports  and  imports.  However,  exports  of  manu- 
factures by  the  United  States  exceeded  imports  each 
year  of  the  1920-59  period.  (See  table  11.)  To  arrive 
at  an  estimate  of  domestic  cotton  consumption  in  the 
United  States  for  any  year,  the  balance  of  exports  over 
imports  should  be  subtracted  from  mill  consumption. 


The  balance  of  trade  of  cotton  manufactures  ranged 
from  a  prewar  high  of  318  million  pounds  in  1920  to 
a  low  of  38  million  pounds  in  1936.  For  the  period  1920- 
40,  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  averaged  192  million 
pounds,   while  Imports   averaged  43  million  pounds. 
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The  balance  of  trade  varied  even  more  in  the  postwar 
period  1946-59  than  before  the  war.  The  balance  was 
almost  750  million  pounds  in  1947  which  was  an  abnormal 
year  because  of  the  effects  of  World  War  II  on  the  world 
textile  industry.  In  1948,  the  balance  had  dropped  to 
about  438  million  pounds  and  the  downward  trend  continued 
to  around  68  million  pounds  by  1959.  Exports  of  cotton 
manufactures  for  the  period  averaged  307  million  pounds. 
Imports  averaged  67  million  pounds  which  meant  that  the 
average  of  trade   balance  was   240  million  pounds. 

After  adjustment  for  foreign  trade  in  cotton  manu- 
factures average  annual  domestic  consumption  during 
1920-40  was  2,918.4  million  pounds.  This  is  5  percent 
below  the  average  mill  consumption  of  3,067.1  million 
pounds.  For  the  1948  -59  period,  average  annual  domestic 
consumption  was  4,086.3  million  pounds,  or  6  percent 
below  average  mill  consumption  of  4,326.5  million  pounds. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  balance  of  trade  ranged 
from  almost  3  pounds  in  1920  to  only  0.3  pounds  in 
1936.  (See  table  12.)  Mill  consumption  in  1920  was 
26.5  pounds  per  person,  and  domestic  consumption  was 
23.5  pounds.  For  the  1920-40  period,  domestic  consump- 
tion was  1.2  pounds  per  person  less  than  mill  consump- 
tion—25.3  pounds,  compared  with  24.1  pounds. 


In  the  postwar  period,  the  balance  of  trade  ranged 
from  3  pounds  In  1948  to  0.4  pounds  in  1959.  The 
average  balance  for  the  period  was  1.5  pounds  per 
capita.  Mill  consumption  averaged  26.9  pounds,  while 
domestic  consumption  averaged  25.4  pounds. 

Both  the  trend  and  year-to-year  changes  in  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  manufactures  during  the  postwar 
period  vary  significantly  from  mill  consumption.  Mill 
consumption  per  capita  dropped  6  pounds,  or  from  30.5 
pounds  in  1948  to  24.5  pounds  in  1959,  but  domestic 
consumption  only  dropped  slightly  more  than  3  pounds , 
from  27.5  pounds  In  1948  to  24.1  pounds  in  1959.  In 
some  years,  domestic  consumption  changes  in  a  different 
direction  than  mill  consumption.  For  example,  mill 
consumption  increased  from  30.9  pounds  per  capita  In 
1950  to  31.5  pounds  In  1951,  while  domestic  consumption 
declined  from  29.4  pounds  to  29.2  pounds.  (See  figure  5.) 

The  United  States  engages  heavily  in  foreign  trade  of 
cotton  manufactures.  Mill  consumption  of  cotton  is 
only  an  approximate  indicator  of  domestic  cotton  con- 
sumption because  of  the  wide  variations  in  the  balance 
of  trade.  Adjustment  of  mill  consumption  for  the 
balance  of  trade  effects  grves  ajmore  accurate  estimate, 
both  of  the  level  of  domestic  cotton  consumption  and  thev 
year-to-year  changes. 
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Table  11 .—  Domestic  cotton  consumption  1/  ,  United  States,  1920  to  1959 


Y  ear 

'.  Mill 
.  consumption 

i  

•  _— 

Exports  • 

Textiles 

 _ — 

Imports  . 

— — _  

i  rade 

balance 

Domestic 
consumption 

— :  

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  2,822.8 

361.4 

43.9 

317.5 

2,505.3 

1  Q9  1 

:  2,600.6 

210.9 

35.9 

175.1 

2,425.5 

1 099 

:  2,911.3 

235.4 

45.5 

189,9 

2,721.4 

1923 

:  3,122.6 

199.1 

61.2 

137.9 

2,984.7 

1924 

:  2,636.5 

200.4 

62.8 

137.6 

2,498.9 

:  3,075.3 

234.6 

48.0 

186.6 

2,888.7 

:  3,213.5 

232.0 

39.2 

192.8 

3,020.7 

1Q97 

17  A  / 

:  3,590.1 

264.5 

40.5 

224.0 

3,366.1 

:  3,187.0 

256.9 

38.2 

218.8 

2,968.2 

1Q9Q 

:  3,425.3 

260.0 

40.5 

219.5 

3,205.8 

1930 

:  2,616.6 

189.6 

30.6 

159.0 

2,457.6 

1931 

:  2,654.9 

162,9 

27.7 

135.3 

2,519.6 

1932 

'•  2,463.7 

160.0 

24.7 

135.3 

2,328.4 

1933 

:  3,050.7 

137.5 

28.8 

1Q8.7 

2,942.0 

1934 

:  2,659.5 

105.2 

25.5 

79.7 

2,579.8 

1935 

'  2,755.4 

91.6 

37.1 

54.5 

2,700.9 

1936 

3,471.4 

99.3 

60.8 

38.4 

3,433.0 

1937 

3,646.6 

124.4 

76.6 

47.9 

3,598.7 

17JO 

2,918.3 

150.6 

41.4 

109.1 

2,809.2 

1707 

3,628.6 

178.1 

58.5 

119.6 

3,509.0 

1 QAH  i 

3,959.1 

179.6 

43.2 

136.5 

3,822.6 

1  QA1 

5,192.1 

284.7 

29.5 

255.2 

4,936.9 

17  i 

5,633.1 

217.7 

8,9 

208.8 

5,424.3 

1943  j 

5,270.6 

271.1 

9.4 

261.7 

5,008.9 

1944  ! 

4,790.4 

289.0 

6.6 

282.5 

4,507.9 

1  QA^ 

4,515.8 

292.3 

25.2 

267.1 

4,248.7 

17  to  • 

4,809.1 

376.3 

17.6 

358.7 

4,450.4 

1  Q47 

171/  • 

4,665.6 

758.3 

8.4 

749.8 

3,915.8 

1  QAR 

4,463.5 

453.8 

16.0 

437.8 

4,025.7 

1  QAQ 

1777  • 

3,839.1 

385.0 

18.5 

366.5 

3,472.6 

1  Q  VI 

1  7  OU  • 

4,682.7 

258,7 

40.1 

218.6 

4,464.1 

1  0  c  i 

1701  ; 

4,868.6 

388.6 

33.9 

354.7 

A    CIO  C\ 

4,513.9 

4,470.9 

337.9 

HA 

one  c 
oUo.o 

A  A 
4, 100. 4 

1953  : 

4,456.1 

291.2 

44.6 

246.7 

4,209.4 

1  Q  S4 

17J7 

27U.Z 

AQ  tZ 

4o.5 

OA  1  "7 

0,000.0 

1955  : 

4,382.4 

262.8 

87.0 

175.8 

4,206.6 

1956  : 

4,362.6 

254.6 

108.0 

146.6 

4,216.0 

1957  . 

4,060.4 

278.0 

95.6 

182.4 

3,878.0 

1958  ] 

3,867.0 

250.1 

112.1 

137.9 

3,729.1 

1959  ; 

4,337.1 

236.1 

168.1 

67.9 

4,269.2 

1/  U.  S.  Mill  consumption  of  cotton  adjusted  for  cotton  equivalent  of  trade  balance  in  cotton  textiles. 
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Table  12  .--Per  capita  domestic  cotton  consumption  1/,  United  States,  1920  to  1959 

Year  ! 

Mill 
consumption 

Exports 

Textiles 
•      Imports  • 

Trade 
balance 

Domestic 
consumption 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pmmds 

1920  : 

26.51 

S.39 

0.41 

2.98 

23*53 

1921  : 

23.97 

1.94 

.33 

1.61 

22.36 

1922  : 

26.44 

2.14 

.41 

1.72 

24.72 

1923  : 

27.88 

1.78 

EC 

.30 

1.23 

zo.oo 

1924  : 

23.11 

1.76 

.55 

1.21 

21.90 

1925  : 

26.56 

2.03 

.41 

1.61 

24.95 

1926  : 

27.37 

1.98 

.33 

1.64 

25.73 

1927  : 

30.17 

2.22 

.34 

1.88 

28.29 

1928  : 

26.45 

2.13 

.32 

1.82 

24.63 

1929  : 

28.12 

2.13 

.33 

1.80 

26.32 

1930  : 

21.26 

1.54 

.25 

1.29 

19.97 

1931  : 

21.41 

1.31 

.22 

1.09 

20.32 

1932  : 

19.74 

1.28 

.20 

1.08 

mm 

1933  : 

24.29 

1.09 

.23 

.8/ 

1934  : 

21.04 

.83 

.20 

.63 

20.41 

1935  : 

21.66 

.72 

.29 

.43 

21.23 

1936  ! 

27.10 

.78 

.48 

.30 

26.80 

1937  : 

28.31 

.97 

.59 

.37 

27.94 

1938  : 

22.48 

1.16 

.32 

.84 

21.64 

1939  : 

27.72 

1.36 

.45 

.91 

26.81 

1940 

29.97 

1.36 

.33 

1.03 

28.94 

1941 

38.92 

2.13 

.22 

1.92 

37.00 

1942 

41.76 

1.61 

.07 

1.55 

40.21 

1943 

38.56 

1.98 

nrr 
.07 

1  01 

36.65 

1944 

34.61 

2.09 

.05 

2.04 

32.57 

1945 

32.28 

2.09 

.18 

1.91 

30.37 

1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

;  34.01 
32.38 
:  30.45 
:  25.73 

2.66 
5.26 
3.10 
2.58 

.12 
.06 
.11 
.12 

2.54 
5.20 
2.99 
2.46 

31.47 
27.18 
27.46 
23.27 

1950 
1951 
1952 

X7O0 

1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

':  30.87 
;  31.53 
:  28.48 
:  27.92 
:  25!41 
:  26.51 
:  25.94 
:  23.72 
:  22.21 
:  24.50 

1.71 
2.52 
2.15 
1.82 
1.79 
1.59 
1.51 
1.62 
1.44 
1.33 

.26 
.22 
.21 
.28 
.30 
.53 
.64 
.56 
.64 
.95 

1.44 
2.30 
1.95 
1.55 
1.49 
1.06 
.87 
1.07 
.79 
.38 

29.43 
29.23 
26.53 
26.37 
23.92 
25.45 
25.07 
22.65 
21.42 
24.12 

1/  U.  S.  Mill  consumption  of  cotton  adjusted  for  cotton  equivalent  of  trade  balance  in  cotton  textiles. 
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Table  13.  —Cotton:  Mill  consumption,  seasonal  index,  for  adjusting  average  monthly 

dally  rates,  — 1944  to  date 


\  ear 
beginning 
August  1 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

Percent 

Percent 

ircx  Cent 

rcrLciiL 

1944  : 

95.7 

100.4 

97.4 

101.0 

93.1 

101.2 

1945  : 

OA  0 

i  nn  n 

Oft  A 

ini  ^ 

09  0 

7^.7 

109  3 

AIM. 3 

1946  : 

OA  A 

yo.4 

i  nn  n 

inn  9 

0^  0 

103  S 

1947  : 

7  1 

i  nn  n 

in?  ? 

ft 

104  1 

1948  : 

97.9 

100.0 

103.1 

102.4 

94.3 

104.4 

1949  : 

99.2 

100.1 

103.5 

102.4 

95.2 

103.9 

;19S0  : 

1  nn  o 

i  nn  ^ 

in^  ? 

in9  ^ 

1U4.0 

7J.J 

ins  ^ 

1951  '• 

i  n  i  ^ 
1U1  *o 

i  nn  a 

1UU.0 

in^  9 

in9  ft 

0^  4 

1  03  1 
AUO.A 

1952  : 

i  nn  a. 

iUo.  A 

1 O^  9 

04  R 

lOS  4 

1953  ! 

102.6 

100.1 

103.5 

103.5 

94.5 

105.0 

1954  ' 

101.5 

98.6 

105.3 

104.4 

95.1 

104.9 

1955  '• 

101.8 

99.1 

105.4 

104.3 

94.8 

104.6 

1956  : 

102.3 

100.2 

105.9 

104.4 

93.8 

104.5 

1957  ! 

102.6 

101.3 

105.6 

104.6 

92.5 

104.6 

1958  ! 

102.7 

101.7 

105.7 

104.8 

91.4 

104.9 

1959 

102.3 

101.2 

105.6 

104.9 

91.1 

February  ] 

March 

;  April 

May 

June 

;  July 

: 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1944 

:  106.9 

107.8 

102.8 

102.0 

104.6 

85.7 

1Q4S 

107  9 

107  ft 

109  7 

IDS  ^ 

109  0 

R4  3 

104ft 

107  1 

109  4 
AU£ 

ini  n 

101  1 
AUA.A 

R2  ft 

1  Q47 

•           1  07  ft 

lOl  0 

AUA  .7 

ion  7 

OQ  7 
yy ./ 

R  1  1 
OA ,  J 

1948 

:  107.7 

106.4 

101.1 

100.4 

99.0 

80.4 

1949 

:  107.8 

106.4 

100.2 

100.4 

99.0 

80.1 

iy  ou 

Iff?  ^ 

i  ha  n 

OO  7 

yy ./ 

i  nn  c: 

oo  n 

yy  .u 

QO  9 

»Wv«: 

I O  c  l 

•           1H7  1 

l  n1?  o 

OQ  ft 

77  .0 

i  nn  7 

QO  1 

yy  .a 

OA  7 

1  Q  ^9 

;  1UCX.0 

1  AC  O 

i  nn  n 

i  ni  n 

Q  Q  C 

y  o.o 

Q  1  1 

OA. A 

1953 

:  105.8 

104.2 

101.6 

100.7 

96.2 

81.7 

1954 

:  105.7 

104.0 

101.2 

101.2 

96.4 

81.0 

1955 

:  105.6 

104.1 

100.6 

101.5 

96.7 

80.4 

1956 

:  105.3 

104.1 

100.0 

101.4 

97.0 

81.1 

1957 

:  105.2 

103.9 

100.0 

100.7 

96.5 

83.0 

1958 

:  105U 

103.4 

100.7 

100.1 

96.5 

85.6 

1959 
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JULY  1960 


Table  15.- 

-Exports  of  cotton  from  United  States, 

by  months, 

August  1956  to  date 

Year 

A  i  icn  ict 

:   September  : 

October  : 

Mf>VP7Tlhpl~ 

Tarn  l  arv 
J  dllLidi.  y 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1956 

423.3 

505.0 

598.2 

537.7 

939.1 

790.7 

1957 

336.1 

378.8 

483.7 

525.5 

608.6 

516.8 

1958 

208.7 

211.9 

181.4 

313.9 

297.8 

222.1 

1959 

98.4 

229.7 

391.9 

651.3 

726.2 

1,108.9 

f  

:  Cumulations  since  August  1 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

423.3 
336.1 
208.7 
98.4 

928.3 
714.9 
420.6 
328.1 

1,526.5 
1,198.6 
602.0 
720.0 

2,064.2 
1,724.1 
915.9 
1,371.3 

3,003.3 
2,332.7 
1,213.7 
2,097.5 

3,794.0 
2,849.5 
1,435.8 
3,206.4 

February 

:  March 

:  April 

:    May  : 

June 

':  July 

!  Total 

;  y 

'  Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running  Running 
bales  bales 

Running 
bales 

1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

809.3 
449.5 
210.8 
839.4 

786.7 
480.1 
284.5 
767.3 

603.1 
500.8 
245.2 
668.8 

661.9 
535.1 
248.4 
523.8 

525.1 
433.6 
235.9 

417.6 
468.3 
128.9 

7,597.7 
5,716.9 
2,789.5 

Cumulations  since  August  1 

1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

4,603.3 

•  3,299.0 

•  1,646.6 
:  4,045.8 

5,390.0 
3,779.1 
1,931.1 
4,813.1 

5,993.1 
4,279.9 
2,176.3 
5,481.9 

6,655.0 
4,815.0 
2,424.7 
6,005.7 

7,180.1 
5,248.6 
2,660.6 

7,597.7 
5,716.9 
2,789.5 

1/  Totals  were  made  before  rounding. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  17  . — Registrations  under  cotton  export  program:  Payment-in-kind 


JULY  1960 


Date  : 

Number 
registered 

:  Cumulative 
:  from 
:     May  7,  1959 

::            Date  : 

Number 
registered 

:  Cumulative 
:  from 
:     May  7,  1959 

Bales 

Bales 

m 

Bales 

Bales 

1959 

::  1960 

May  7 

-  May  11  : 

19,184 

19,184 

::  Jan.  2  - 

Jan.  8  : 

95,431 

5,082,188 

May  12 

-  May  25  : 

153,671 

172,855 

::  Jan.  9  - 

Jan.  15  : 

61,788 

5,143,976 

May  26 

-  June  1  : 

132,989 

305,844 

::  Jan.  16  - 

Jan.  22  : 

102,254 

5,246,230 

::  Jan.  23  - 

Jan.  29  : 

155,205 

5,401,435 

June  2 

-  June  12  : 

128,286 

434,130 

::  Jan.  30  - 

Feb  5 

186,619 

5,588,054 

June  13 

-  June  26  : 

144,055 

575,185 

June  29 

-  July  10  : 

164,902 

740,087 

::  Feb.  6  - 

Feb.  12  ; 

109,819 

5,697,873 

::  Feb.  13  - 

Feb. 19  : 

70,102 

5,767,975 

July  13 

-  July  31  : 

270,000 

1,010,087 

::  Feb.  20  - 

Feb.  26  : 

44,845 

5,812,820 

::  Feb.  27  - 

Mar.  4  ; 

72,358 

5,885, 178 

Aug.  1 

-  Aug.  7  : 

80,657 

1,090,744 

Aug.  8 

-  Aug.  14  ; 

101,810 

1,192,554 

::  Mar.   5  - 

-  Mar.  11 

:  79,939 

5,965,117 

Aug.  15 

-  Aug.  21  : 

90,317 

1,282,871 

Mar.  12  - 

-  Mar.  18 

:  60,080 

6,025,197 

Aug. 22 

-  Aug.  28  : 

149,329 

1,432,200 

::  Mar.  19  - 

-  Mar.  25 

:  73,639 

6,098,836 

Aug.  29 

-  Sept.  4  ; 

198,196 

1,630,396 

::  Mar.  26  - 

-  Apr.  1 

:  70,319 

6,169,155 

Sept.  5 

-  Sept.  11  : 

109,594 

1,739,990 

::  Apr.  2  - 

Apr.  8 

:  57,969 

6,227,124 

Sept.  12 

-  Sept.  18  : 

223,628 

1,963,618 

::  Apr.  9  - 

Apr.  15 

:  56,410 

6,283,534 

Sept.  19 

-  Sept.  25  : 

178,330 

2,141,948 

::  Apr.  16  - 

Apr.  22 

:  42,640 

6,326,174 

Sept.  26 

-  Oct.    2  : 

164,335 

2,306,283 

::  Apr.  23  - 

Apr.  29 

:  68,460 

6,394,634 

::  Apr.  30  - 

Mfly  6 

:  50,116 

6,444,750 

Oct.  3 

-  Oct.  9  : 

154,236 

2,460,519 

Oct.  10 

-  Oct.  16  : 

144,929 

2,605,448 

::  May   7  - 

May  13 

:  79,746 

6,524,496 

Oct.  17 

-  Oct.  23  : 

191,599 

2,797,047 

::  May  14  - 

May  20 

:  51,538 

6,576,034 

Oct.  24 

-  Oct.  30  : 

185,384 

2,982,431 

::  May  21  - 

May  27 

:  62,803 

6,638,837 

Oct.  31 

-  Nov.  6  : 

101     1 ZA 
101,  lOrt 

o,  loo,  joo 

::  May  28  - 

June  3 

:  63,321 

6,702,158 

Mnv  7 

Klnu      1  0  , 

—  INOV,  io  ; 

179,198 

3,342,783 

::  June   4  - 

June  10 

:  42,384 

6,744,542 

Nov.  14 

-  Nov.  20  : 

257,150 

3,599,933 

::  June  11  - 

June  17 

:  62,724 

6,807,266 

Nov.  21 

-  Nov.  27  ; 

224,754 

3,824,687 

::  June  18  - 

June  24 

53,528 

6,860,794 

Nov.  28 

-  Dec.  4  ; 

317,777 

4,142,464 

::  June  25  - 

July  1 

:  38,567 

6,899,361  j 

Dec.  5 

-  Dec. 11  : 

200,554 

4,343,018 

::  July  2  - 

July  8 

56,733 

6,956,094 

Dec.  12 

-  Dec.  18  : 

319,150 

4,662,168 

::  July  9  - 

July  15 

50,794 

7,006,888 

Dec.  19 

-  Dec.  25  ; 

137,811 

4,799,979 

Dec.  26 

-  Jan.    1  : 

186,778 

4,986,757 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  20.— Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  1/  and  U.  S„ 
average  spot  export  prices,  April,  May  and  June  1960  T/ 


Foreign 

United  States 

Market 

Quality  : 

Price  per 
pound  3/ 

Price  per 
pound  4/ 

\  Quality 

Cents 

Cents 

April 

Bombay,  India  ; 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey  ; 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  ; 
Matamoros,  Mexico  ; 
Lima,  Peru  ; 
Alexandria,  UAR   *  . 

Broach  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  Fine,  S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 

26.63 
25.74 

6/  27.32 
20.26 

7/  27.24 
34.53 
47.42 

20.44 
22.31 
26.63 
21.36 
25.88 
25.24 
27.66 

SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

May 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR  * 

Broach  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  Fine,  S  G 
;Acala  II 
Type  5 
:M  1-1/32" 
-Tanguis  type  5 
•Ashmouni  good 

26.61 
26.94 

6/  28.83 
22.42 

7/  27.29 
34.85 
45.92 

20.52 
22.38 
26.71 
21.44 
25.98 
25.32 
27.79 

SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

June 


Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,    UAR  * 


Broach  Vijay,  fine 
289    F  Sind  Fine,  S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 


26.57 
26.42 
6/  28.83 
-  22.81 
7/26.00 
32.69 
8/  41.51 


20.56 
22.42 
26.75 
21.48 
26.00 
25.24 
27.83 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16' 
M  1-1/8" 


1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable.  2/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis.  3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once 
each  week.  4/  Average  14  spot  market  gross~weight  price  less  export  payment- In-kind  rate  per  pound,  divided  by 
0.96  to  convert  price  to  a  net  weight  basis.  5/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly 
comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.  6/  One  quotation.  7/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.  Net  weight  price  -  actual 
price  divided  by  0.96.    8/ Average  of  4  weeks. 

*  Discounts  of  varying" amounts  are  offered  en  export  sales. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Div.  .Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
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Table  21.— Cotton:  Acreage  planted  and  yield  per  acre 
on  planted  acreage,  1944  to  date 


Crop  year  : 

beginning  : 

West 

y  ' 

Southwest  2/  j 

Delta 

y 

Southeast 

u  \ 

Total 

August  1  : 



1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

1944  ; 

567 

2.8 

8,795 

43.5 

6,213 

30.7 

4,646 

23.0 

20,221 

1945  ; 

594 

3.3 

7,445 

41.2 

5,778 

31.9 

4,275 

23.6 

18,092 

1946  : 

628 

3.4 

7,615 

40.8 

5,996 

32.2 

4,399 

23.6 

18,638 

1947  ; 

939 

4.3 

9,700 

44.5 

6,557 

30.1 

4,590 

21.1 

21,786 

1948  ; 

1,317 

5.6 

10,070 

42.7 

7,308 

31.0 

4,881 

20.7 

23,576 

1949  ; 

1,642 

5.8 

12,685 

44.8 

8,196 

29.0 

5,760 

20.4 

28,283 

1950  : 

1,051 

5.6 

8,130 

43.1 

5,740 

30.4 

3,945 

20.9 

18,866 

1951  ; 

2,227 

7.6 

14,915 

50.8 

7,325 

25.0 

4,886 

16.6 

29,353 

1952  ; 

2,398 

8.5 

13,710 

48.9 

6,858 

24.4 

5,099 

18.2 

28,065 

1953  ; 

2,384 

8.9 

11,794 

43.9 

7,570 

28.1 

5,124 

19.1 

26,872 

1954  .: 

1,546 

7.7 

9,239 

46.1 

5,576 

27.8 

3,691 

18.4 

20,052 

1955  : 

1,332 

7.4 

8,495 

47.2 

4,881 

27.1 

3,283 

18.3 

17,991 

1956  : 

1,338 

7.8 

8,054 

47.2 

4,605 

27.0 

3,080 

18.0 

17,077 

1957  • 

1,289 

9.0 

6,838" 

47.8 

3,959 

27 .7 

2,224 

15.5 

14,310 

1958  : 

1,323 

10.7 

6,105 

49.3 

3,369 

27.2 

1,582 

12.8 

12,379 

1959  5/  ; 

1,497 

9.5 

7,435 

47.0 

4,329 

27.4 

2,555 

16.1 

15,816 

1960  7/ 

1,614 

9.9 

7,620 

46.7 

4,431 

27.2 

2,641 

16.2 

16,306 

Yield  per  acre  on  planted  acreage 

West 

1/ 

:     Southwest  2/ 

:  Delta 

3/ 

Southeast  4/ 

United  States 

Actual 

".  Trend 

:  Actual 

.  Trend 

:  Actual 

!  Trend 

,  Actual  : 

Trend 

;  Actual  : 

Trend 

1  y 

i  y 

!  y 

y 

y 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1948 

556 

586 

168 

169 

412 

322 

347 

286 

303 

261 

1949 

608 

603 

252 

171 

285 

319 

209 

277 

273 

261 

1950 

746 

644 

189 

180 

293 

329 

203 

275 

254 

271 

1951 

611 

668 

146 

195 

292 

356 

324 

288 

247 

290 

1952 

618 

703 

143 

200 

354 

376 

273 

295 

259 

303 

1953 

:  636 

746 

194 

211 

357 

371 

271 

293 

294 

310 

1954 

:  841 

785 

220 

224 

387 

384 

290 

316 

327 

329 

1955 

791 

807 

255 

237 

521 

411 

395 

335 

392 

350 

1956 

:  922 

231 

482 

347 

374 

1957 

:  943 

273 

364 

327 

367 

1958 

:  956 

363 

410 

413 

446 

1959  5/ 

:  948 

310 

529 

376 

441 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
"2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Delta  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 
4/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama. 
"5/  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  May  9,  I960. 
6/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield 
7/  Preliminary. 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  22.— Cotton:  Acreage  planted,  by  States,  average  1949-58,  and  annual  1959  and  1960 


State  : 

Planted  acres 

1949-51  j 

average 

1QSQ,  • 

* 

1960  : 

1960  as  percent 
of  1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  acres 

acres 

3.C3TSS 

Percent 

North  Carolina 

KQA 

;  0?4 

Ann 

41  ^ 

iU4 

South  Carolina 

o/O 

O  I  0 

vOU 

100 

Georgia 

O/O 

\jy  o 

1U3 

Tennessee 

,  /U4 

102 

Alabama 

:  1,259 

855 

905 

JLU0 

Mississippi 

9  f»A9 

1  S97 

103 

Missouri 

aq9 

495 

1U4 

Arkansas  , 

XfOVD 

101 

Louisiana 

;  742 

517 

520 

101 

Oklahoma 

>                 1  flflft 

UUu 

102 

Texas 

8,988 

6,775 

6,950 

103 

New  Mexico 

244 

206 

215 

1U4 

Arizona 

:  455 

389 

435 

1  1  9 

California 

<  QS9 

07  O 

you 

l  n7 
ill/ 

Other  States  \J 

7ft 

59 

61 

United  States 

•            21  ^25 

IS  816 

103 

Other  States 

—  ■ 

Virginia 

i  912 

1  A  5 
10.0 

I/.U 

103 

Florida 

i                       AO  9 

;  4Z.Z 

97  e; 

90  n 

105 

Illinois 

>                       9  9 

9  9 

9  Q 
•4.8 

100 

Kentucky 

!  1U.U 

Q  >1 
0.4 

C  9 

98 

Nevada 

:  IS 

3.6 

3.6 

100 

American-Egyptian  2/ 

Texas 

!  24.3 

24.5 

22.5 

92 

New  Mexico 

:  13.1 

14.0 

12.5 

89 

Arizona 

28.8 

29.0 

27.4 

94 

California 

:  .4 

.4 

a 

50 

Total  American- 
Egyptian 

:  66.6 

67.9 

62.6 

92 

1/  Sums  for  "other  States"  rounded  for  inclusion  in  United  States  totals. 
y  included  in  State  and  United  States  totals. 

Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  23  .--Cotton:  Acreage,  harvested  and  yield  per  acre 
on  harvested  acreage,  1950  to  date 


Crop  year 

West 

Southwest  ! 

Delta 

Southeast 

beginning 
August  1 

1/ 

2/  : 

3/ 

4  / 

y 

Total 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 per- 

1  000 

Per- 

1,000 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres  cent 

acre  s 

cent 

acres 

1950 

1,026 

5.8 

7,495 

41.9 

5,493  30.8 

3,829 

21.5 

17,843 

1951 

2,179 

8.1 

13,335 

49.4 

6,650  24.7 

4,785 

17.8 

26,949 

1952 

2,357 

9.1 

11,920 

46.0 

6,633  25.6 

5,011 

19.3 

25,921 

1953 

2,347 

9.6 

9,920 

40.8 

7,027  28.9 

5,046 

20.7 

24,341 

1954 

1,509 

7.8 

8,660 

45.0 

5,459  28.4 

3,623 

18. 

i 

19,251 

1955 

1,287 

7.6 

7,690 

45.5 

4,746  28.0 

3,206 

18.8 

16,928 

1956 

1,290 

8.3 

6,915 

44.3 

4,441  28.4 

2,969 

19.0 

15,615 

1957 

1,248 

9.2 

6,445 

47.5 

3,683  27.2 

2,182 

16.1 

13,558 

1958 

•  1,288 

10.9 

5,805 

48.9 

3,206  27.1 

1,550 

13.1 

11,849 

1959  5/ 

1,459 

9.7 

6,975 

46.2 

4,168  27.6 

2,488 

16.5 

15,090 

\                                         Yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage 

West 

.  Southwest 

Delta 

.  Southeast 

United  States 

:  1/ 

2/ 

3/ 

:  J/ 

:    Actual  : 

Trend 

Actual 

!  Trend 

Actual     :  Trend 

Actual: 

Trend 

Actual  :  Trend 

6/ 

1  y 

:  6/ 

6/ 

:  y 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb.  Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb.  Lb. 

1950 

764 

657 

204 

195 

307  345 

209 

281 

269  286 

1951 

625 

683 

163 

211 

322  372 

331 

294 

269  307 

1952 

629 

721 

164 

220 

366  392 

277 

302 

280  322 

1953 

646 

766 

230 

233 

385  389 

275 

300 

324  331 

1954 

862 

806 

235 

246 

395  404 

296 

323 

341  351 

1955 

818 

830 

281 

260 

536  430 

405 

343 

417  373 

1956 

:  957 

269 

499 

359 

409 

1957 

974 

290 

392 

334 

388 

1958 

983 

382 

430 

422 

466 

1959  5/ 

973 

330 

549 

386 

462 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 


2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 
4/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 
5/  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  May  9,  1960. 
6/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 

Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  24  . — Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  cotton 
United  States,  I959-6O 


Date 

Total 

Upland 

Extra-long  staple  1/ 

Owned. 

2/ 

Under 
loan 

Total 

:  Owned 

Undfir  " 
loan  " 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1959 

August 

1 

7,01*3 

6,971 



6,971 

72 



72 

August 

7 

6,597 

6,525 

6,525 

72 



72 

August 

lit 

6,597 

6,526 

6,526 

71 



71 

August 

21 

5,582 

5,511 

5,511 

71 



71 

August 

28 

5,579 

5,509 

5,509 

70 



70 

September 

h 

4,974 

4,905 

3/ 

4,905 

69 



69 

September 

11 

5,019 

4,951 

4,951 

68 



68 

September 

18 

4,934 

4,866 

4,866 

68 



68 

September 

25 

4,883 

4,815 

% 

4,815 

68 



68 

October 

2 

4,933 

4,865 

3/ 

4,865 

68 



68 

q 

4,970 

4,901 

1 

4,902 

68 



68 

October 

16 

5,354 

5,286 

2 

5,288 

66 



66 

October 

23 

5,686 

5,616 

4 

5,620 

66 



66 

October 

30 

6,036 

5,961 

9 

5,970 

66 

66 

November 

6 

6,282 

6,200 

17 

6,217 

65 



65 

November 

13 

6,656 

6.569 

20 

6.589 

65 

2 

67 

November 

20 

6,842 

6,748 

28 

6,776 

62 

4 

66 

November 

27 

6,932 

6,833 

35 

6,868 

60 

4 

64 

December 

h 

7,026 

6,820 

139 

6,959 

60 

7 

67 

December 

11 

6,879 

6,652 

160 

6,812 

60 

7 

67 

December 

18 

6,690 

6,469 

155 

6,624 

58 

8. 

66 

December 

23 

6,587 

6,363 

154 

6,517 

58 

12 

70 

I960 

January 

1 

6,  WO 

6,250 

159 

6,409 

58 

13 

71 

January 

8 

6,247 

6,018 

160 

6,178 

55 

14 

69 

January 

15 

6,139 

5,908 

160 

6,068 

55 

16 

71 

January 

22 

6,112 

5,890 

151 

6,04l 

54 

17 

71 

January 

29 

6,129 

5,916 

138 

6,054 

54 

21 

75 

February 

5 

6,359 

6,147 

133 

6,280 

54 

25 

79 

February 

12 

6,290 

6,055 

155 

6,210 

54 

26 

80 

February 

19 

6,201 

5,971 

149 

6,120 

54 

27 

81 

February 

26 

6,115 

5,890 

144 

6,034 

54 

27 

81 

March 

4 

6,035 

5,815 

138 

5,953 

54 

28 

82 

March 

11 

5,917 

5,706 

129 

5,835 

54 

28 

82 

March 

18 

5,881 

5,676 

122 

5,798 

54 

29 

83 

March 

25 

5,810 

5,610 

117 

5,727 

54 

29 

83 

April 

1 

5,755 

5,564 

109 

5,673 

53 

29 

82 

April 

8 

5,700 

5,519 

100 

5,619 

52 

29 

81 

April 

15 

5,658 

5,484 

93 

5,577 

52 

29 

81 

April 

22 

5,583 

5,425 

77 

5,502 

52 

29 

81 

April 

29 

5,505 

5,352 

74 

5,426 

52 

27 

79 

May 

6 

5,425 

5,282 

64 

5,346 

52 

27 

79 

May 

13 

5,337 

5,199 

59 

5,258 

52 

27 

79 

May 

20 

5,294 

5,160 

55 

5,215 

52 

26 

79 

May 

27 

5,253 

5,124 

51 

5,175 

52 

26 

78 

June 

3 

5,214 

5,090 

46 

5,136 

52 

26 

78 

June 

10 

5,191 

5,073 

41 

5,114 

51 

26 

77 

June 

17 

5,144 

5,043 

24 

5,067 

51 

26 

77 

June 

24 

5,117 

5,023 

21 

5,044 

47 

26 

73 

July 

1 

5,082 

5,001 

11 

5,012 

44 

26 

70 

July 

8 

5.061 

4,984 

9 

4.923 

42 

26 

68 

July 

15 

5,046 

4,975 

4 

4,979 

42 

25" 

67 

l/  Includes  American  Egyptian,  Sealand  and  Sea-Island.     2/  Estimated  stock.     3/  Less  than  500  bales. 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  26  . — Manmade  fibers:  Production  in  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  averages  1937-39, 

1947-49  and  annual  1950  to  date 


Foreign  countries 


United  States 

Free  world 

Calendar 

year 

:     Rayon  and 

Noncellulosic 

Total 

Rayon  and 

Noncellulosic 

Total 

:  acetate 

■  y 

:  acetate 

■  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pound  s 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average: 

1937-39 

:  336 

— — 

336 

— 

y 

Average: 

1947-49 

1,032 

74 

1,106 

1,209 

9 

1,218 

i  n  cn 

1950 

1,259 

1  A  £. 

146 

1,405 

1,920 

26 

1,946 

lyol 

i  on  a 

1,294 

one 
205 

1,499 

2,295 

68 

2,363 

1952 

1,136 

256 

1,392 

1,916 

62 

1,978 

1953 

1,197 

297 

1,494 

2,400 

82 

2,482 

i  no c 

:  1,086 

344 

1,430 

2,765 

126 

2,891 

1955 

1,261 

455 

1,716 

3,047 

179 

3,226 

1956 

:  1,148 

497 

1,645 

3,337 

249 

3,586 

1957 

1,139 

626 

1,765 

3,825 

1958 

1,022 

594 

1,616 

3,075 

395 

3,470 

1959 

1,168 

793 

1,961 

C.Q  1 

4,015 

Foreign  countries 

World  total 

Communist  bloc 

Rayon  and 

Rayon  and 

acetate 

Noncellulosic 

Total  : 

dLcLdLc 

Noncellulosic 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average:  j 

1  f\  O  "7  on 

1937-39  ; 

y 

y 

2,006 



2,006 

Average:  : 

1947-49  : 

216 

1 

in 

2,457 

84 

2,541 

1950  : 

366 

5 

371 

3,545 

177 

3,722 

1951  : 

419 

9 

428 

4,008 

264 

4,272 

i  n  c  o 

1952  ; 

483 

14 

497 

3,535 

332 

3,867 

1953  : 

542 

20 

567 

4,139 

404 

4,543 

iyo4  ; 

639 

24 

663 

4,490 

494 

4,984 

1955  ; 

727 

32 

759 

5,035 

666 

5,701 

1956  : 

111 

40 

817 

5,262 

786 

6,048 

1957  ; 

848 

49 

897 

5,462 

1,025 

6,487 

1958  : 

918 

58 

976 

5,015 

1,047 

6,062 

1959  ; 

968 

66 

1,034 

5,560 

1,450 

7,010 

1/  Includes  fiber  g£ass„ 

2/  Total  foreign  production  of  1,670  million  pounds,  not  available  on  a  comparable  basis. 
The  Textile  Organon,  a  publication  of  the  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Incorporated,  and  Bureau  of  the  Census 
data  on  tire  cord  production. 
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Table  28 .  < — Cotton  broadvoven  goods;    Production  try  kinds, 
United  States,  by  quarters,   1955  to  date 


Towels  j  : 

Napped. 

:  uxner 

Duck 

:  Print 

!  Colored  ! 

tovel-  : 

fabrics, 

J  Fine 

:  woven 

Year 

and 

!  Sheet- 

•        UXU  ULL 

ingj  : 

•  -L  <XUX  -Lt-D 

and 

allied 

:  ^ 

:  yarn 

!    yarn  ! 

and  : 

and 

!  cotton 

:  and 

.:  ^ 

quarter 

fabrics 

:  fab i*l  cs 

.'  fabrics! 

Cu.Su  ; 

"blanket- 

! fabrics 

: special1 

cloths  ! 

ing 

•           +4  AO 

:  uies 

— .  

ru-L* 

MIX* 

Nil* 

MIX* 

Pa  x». 

MIX  • 

pQ-X . 

MIX. 

MIX* 

22:1/ 

1955 

January-March 

63 

657 

1,027 

186 

122 

62 

366 

139 

2,623 

April— J une 

ou 

OjO 

QQk 

-L  I  J 

n  c 

ox 

O  )i70 

July— Septeniber 

cc 

£00 
Orr 

XOp 

XSij 

ou 

00c 
33? 

li-L 

2^  42X 

October— December 

£k 
04- 

0J2 

i  m  £ 

1  7C. 

1  llO 
X^+li 

0A1 
301 

15°  ,. 

2,059 

IO  uLL  j*J 

0  cA7 

?Of 

3  o6A 

COO 

x,3fy 

CC7 

T  A   1  7C 

xypo 

January-March 

71 

689 

1,01+0 

174 

11+7 

65 

1+11+ 

170 

2,771 

SgJTXJ-  "yUIlC 

£>k 

0*r 

1 J  [  U 

qqR 

i6p 

1 37 

XJ  ( 

6p 

Oc 

3A7 

1  cn 
xpu 

O  ^3C. 

c,ojp 

ylLLj'    OC^J  UCILUJCX 

CC 
?? 

6ll 

UJ — L. 

898 

xjo 

XJU 

q6 
P° 

5kO 

XJU 

^,  jOU 

1  3A 

XjO 

P  C.C1 

pc,c 

O  ^3Q 

1   ci  A 
x,  5x0 

^AA 

in  51 7 

XU, JXf 

T  QC77 

January-March 

62 

671 

976 

11+2 

139 

63 

353 

121 

2,527 

.8IWTX  X— O  Uil" 

cc 
J  J 

6kk 

Q7D 

xjo 

x^x 

•?kl 
J4-X 

108 

P  k3A 

July — S  ep*t  enfb  er 

ha 

C7A 

OOO 

IOC 

*+o 

OT  C 

X*JO 

2,  24  f 

CO 

__J£  ., 

p°( 

XjU 

1  "37 

*+£: 

■?kA 

T  00 

2,  323 

id  uax 

•  

i>4X 

1    "3  C7 

9, 534 

xy?o  2/ 

116 

January-March 

51 

595 

900 

125 

131 

5^ 

375 

2,3^7 

itprx  x  — j  uxie 

O^X 

XXQ 

1  30 
X^d 

kQ 

3CA 

■1 ,1  e 

0  1  oA 
d,  xyo 

Till  ir^Qrfar^^  ottiVi o>* 

kA 

c.37 

77Q 

xxj 

1  07 
X£( 

kR 

33A 

1  1  1 

P  OQQ 

O *\ ^ f\V         _  T*\j-i/^  ornhoY' 

u  c  wj  0  e  r — jjc  c  cmD  c  r 

CC 

1  kc; 

kA 

3A0 

302 

0  300 

louax  *w 

d,  dOO 

3,339 

'+04 

5.35 

xyo 

1     )i  CO 

Ij  453 

ft  070 

xypy  2/ 

January-March 

56 

628 

839 

125 

ll+O 

53 

1+05 

13U 

2,381 

A*r^>**^   \   Tuna 

JilJi  XJ-— O  UXlC 

04*+ 

Oil 

X4-1 

?3 

)■  n7 
4-U  f 

n  on 

129 

2,  390 

Till  W  -C/w^/wuVaw 

•  c)l 

o'+y 

o33 

12  b 

1  oft 
I30 

51 

12t> 

0  3^)1 
2,304 

C7 
?  1 

OM-U 

fl<c 

129 

..  151 

)i  n 
40 

■+XU 

n  oo 
123 

2.1+2U 

dd\- 

2,  561 

3,3ot 

511 

,     570  , 

20d 

1 ,  olO 

512 

I960  5/ 

January— March 

\  56 

672 

862 

131 

11+1+ 

59 

1+30 

122 

2,1+1+7 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

Total  kj 

1/  Includes  allied  coarse  and  medium  yarn  fabrics. 
2/  Totals  were  made  before  figures  were  rounded. 

f Million  linear  yards. 
Published  totals,  not  summation  of  quarterly  data. 
Preliminary. 
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